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BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Port Folio. 
LIFE OF COMMODORE EDWARD PREBLE. 
(Continued. ) 

The commodore observing that several 
of the enemy’s boats had taken a station 
without the reef of rocks which covers the 
entrance of the harbour, about two miles 
from its bottom, resolved to take advantage 
of this circumstance, and made signal for the 
squadren to come within speaking distance, 
when he communicated to the several com- 
manders his intention of attacking the ship- 
ping and batteries. The gun and mortar 
boats‘ were immediately manned and pre- 
pared to cast off. The gun boats in two di- 
visions of three each—the first division un- 
der captain Somers on board No. 1, with } 
Jieutenant James Decatur in No. 2, and 
lieutenant Blake in No. 3. The second di- 
vision under captain Decatur in No. 4, with 
lieutenant Bainbridge in No. 5, and licuten- 
ant Trippe in No, 6. The two bombards were 
commanded by lieutenant commandant Dent, 
and by Mr. Robinson, first licutenant of the 
commodore’s ship. At half past one o’clock 
the squadron stood for the battcries—at two 
cast off the gun boats; at half past two signal 
for the bombs and boats to advance and at- 
tack, and in fifteen minutes after, signal was 
given for general action. It was commenced 
by the bombs throwing shells into the town. 
In an instant the enemy’s lines opened a 








| which he carried after a desperate and 
bloody encounter of a few minutes. The 





till a blow from the boat’s captain, a power- 
ful Turk, cleft his blade in two. He instant- 
ly closed with the Turk, but overpowered 
by muscular strength, he fell under him 
across the gunnel of the boat. In this posi- 
tion he drew a side pistol and killed his an- 
tagonist. Meantime his serjeant and a marine 
soldier, seeing his danger, flew to his relief 
and engaged and slew the other four assail- 
ants. By this time the other thirteen men had 
vanquished the residue of the crew, thirty- 
one in number, and the boat’s colours were 
hauled down. Captain Decatur left this boat | 
in charge of an officer, and immediately with || 
lieutenant M‘Donough, and eight men be- 
sides himself, laid another boat on board, 








fierce desperation of the Arnout Turks, who 
value themselves on never yielding, made 
the slaughter of the enemy in these conflicts 
immense. The two prizes of captain Deca- 
tur had thirty-three officers and men killed, 
and twenty-seven made prisoners, nineteen 
of whom were severely wounded. 
Lieutenant Trippe boarded one of the 
enemy’s large boats with only a midshipman, 
Mr. Jonathan Henley, and nine men. Ilis | 
boat falling off before any more could join | 





him, he was left to conquer or perish with |; 


the fearful edds of eleven to thirty-six. In a | 
few minutes, however, though for a moment 
the victory seemed dubious, the enemy was 
subdued; fourteen of them lost their lives 





tremendous fire from not less than two hun- 
dred guns, which was promptly returned by 
the whole squadron now within musket shot 
of the principal batteries. 

At this moment captain Decatur with his 
three ‘gun boats attacked the enemy’s east- 
ern division consisting of nine. He was soon 
in the centre of them, and the fire of grape, | 
langrage and musketry was changed to a| 
deadly personal combat with the bayonet, | 
spear, sabre and tomahawk. Captain Deca- | 





tur grappled one of the enemy’s boats and | 


boarded with but fifteen men. He parried | 
the blows of five Turks, who fell upon him | 


and twenty-two submitted to be prisoners; 
seven of whom were badly wounded. Lieu- 
tenant Trippe received eleven sabre wounds, 
some of which were deep and dangerous. 
The blade of his sword also yielded. He 
closed with the enemy; both fell, but in the 
struggle, Trippe wrested the Turk’s sword 
from him, and with it pierced his body. Mr. 
Henley in this rencounter displayed a valour 
joined to a coolness that would have honour- 
ed a veteran. Lieutenant Bainbridge had his 
lateen yard shot away, which baffled his ut- 
most exertions to get along side the enemy’s 
boats; but his active and well directed fire 
within musket shot was very effective. At 








With scimetets, so as to receive no injury, | 
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one time he had in his ardour pushed. for- 
ward so that his boat grounded within pistol 
shot of one of the enemy’s formidable bat- 
teries, and where he was exposed to volleys 
of musketry. But by address and courage 
he extricated himself from this situation, 
and so ill directed was the enemy’s fire, 
without receiving any injury. 

Captain Somers was not able to fetch far 
enough to windward to co-operate with De- 
catur. But he bore down upon the leeward 
division of the enemy, and with his single 


| boat within pistol shot attack five full man- 


ned boats, defeated and drove them in a 
shattered condition and with the loss of 
many lives under shelter of the rocks. 

Lieutenant Decatur in No. 2, engaged 
with one of the enemy’s largest boats, which 
struck after the loss of the greatest part of 
her men. At the moment this brave young 
officer was stepping aboard of his prize, he 
was shot through the head by the Turkish 
captain, who by this means escaped, whilst 
the Americans were recovering the body of 
their unfortunate commander. 

The two bomb vessels kept their station, 
although often covered with the spray of 
the sca occasioned by the enemy’s shot. 
They kept up aconstant fire and threw agreat 
number of shells into the town. Five of the 
enemy’s gun boats and two gallies compos- 
|ing their centre division, stationed within 
| the rocks, joined by the boats which had been 
|driven in, and reinforced, twice attempted to 
|row out and surround our gun boats, and 
|prizes. They were as often foiled by the 
vigilance of the commodore, who gave signal 
to the brigs and schooners to cover them, 
| which was promptly attended to by these 
_vessels, all of which were gallantly conduct- 





ed and annoyed the enemy exceedingly. 


The fire of the Constitution had its ample 
share in this bombardment. It kept the 
enemy’s flotilla in constant disorder and pro- 
duced no inconsiderable effect on shore. 
The frigate was constantly in easy niotion; 
and always found where danger threatened 
to defeat the arrangements of the day. Several 
times she was within two cables’ length of 
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the rocks and three of the batteries, every 
one of which were successively silenced as 
often as her broad-side could be brought to 
bear on them; but having no large vessels 
to secure these advantages, when circum- 
stances compelled her to change her posi- 
tion, the silenced batteries were reanimated. 
We suffered most, says the commodore, 
when wearifig or tacking. It was then I 
most sensibly felt the want of another frigate. 

At half past four the wind inclining to the 
northward, and at the same time the enemy’s 
ffotilla having retreated behind coverts which 
shielded them from our shot, whilst our 
people were necessarily much exhausted by 
two hours and a half severe exertion, signal 
was given for the gun boats and bombs to 
retire from action; and immediately after 
to the brigs and schooners to take the gun 
boats in tow, which was handsomely exe- 
cuted, the whole covered by a heavy fire 
In fifteen minutes 
the squadron was out of reach of the enemy’s 
shot and the commodore hauled off to give 
tow to the bomb-ketches. 

The squadron were more than two hours 
within grape shot distance of the enemy’s 
batteries, and under a constant fire. —But the 
damage received was in no proportion to the 
apparent danger; or to the effect produced 
by the assailants. The frigate took a thirty- 
two pound shot in her mainmast, about 
thirty feet from the deck, her sails and rig- 
ging were considerably cut; one of her quar- 
ter deck guns was injured by a round shot 
which burst in pieces and shattered a mari- 
ner’s arm, but not a man was killed on board 
of her. The other vessels and boats suffered 
in their rigging and had sundry men wound- 
ed, but lost none except lieutenant Decatur, 


- the brother of the captain Decatur, so conspi- 


cuous in this war. Several circumstances ex- 
plain this impunity of our squadron. Where 
the engagement was close as with the boats 
the impetuosity of the attack as well as our 
more dexterous use of the weapons of de- 
struction overpowered and appalled the ene- 
my. The barbarians are unskilful gunners. 
—The shower of grape shot annoyed and 
_discompesed them in the application of what 
littic skill they possessed. The assailing 
_party were se near as to be overshot by the 


_ batteries; especially as the managers of the 


guns were so fearful of exposing their heads 
above the parapets as easily to oversight 
their object. 

Very different was the result of this con- 
flict to the enemy. The American fire was 
not an empty peal, but a messenger of death 
in every direction. The three captured bouts 
had one hundred and three men on board, 
forty-seven of whom were killed, twenty-six 
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wounded, and thirty only fit for duty. Three 
other boats were sunk with their entire 
crews, and the decks of their vessels in the 
harbour were swept of numbers. The effect 
on shore was not so great as in the shipping, 
but still such as to spread consternation. 
Several Turks were killed and wounded, 
and many guns of the forts dismounted, and 
the town was considerably damaged. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE. 
CHAPTER IV: 


Continued. 
A tale of strange and terrible occurrence! 
SPIRIT OF THE WOOD. 
A fury crawl’d from out /és horrid cell, 
The bloodiest minster of death and hell. 
BLACKMORE. 

“ In about a week after my marriage, Mal- 
venti expressed his intention of returning 
to Madrid, to correct the error under which 
his relatives there would labour concerning 
his fate, and to bring a sufficient number of 
vassals to escort me and my father safely to 
his palace. I was urgent in my wish to ac- 
company him, to which he would not listen, 
but tenderly solicited me to remain with my 
father, until his return. To this I at last as- 
sented, and saw him depart, promising to 
be at Altenheim in about six weeks. 

I felt very unhappy during his absence, 
and could not get clear of my melancholy, 
although the countess, your grandmother, 
for I resided at the castle, strove to dissi- 
pate it as much as possible. Six weeks had 
now passed, when about twelve o’clock one 
night, the castle was awakened by the re- 
peated soundings of a horn. Full of hope, I 
immediately rose and prepared to meet one, 
for whose absence | had continued in a most 
disconsolate situation. 

The castle was aroused, the gates opened, 
and a chariot entered the court, surrounded 
by a troop of horsemen. I stood anxiously 
expecting my husband to leave the carriage, 
but was disappointed. A man of a tall, com- 
manding figure, alighted, and demanding to 
speak with count Altenheim, was introduced 
to him, and presented him a letter from the 
marquis of Malventi. My heart sunk within, 


|iety was soon relieved by the count’s pre- 
| senting him to me, and his handing me a 
|letter from my husband. 

My eye glanced over its contents, and I 








sunk into my father’s arms, for it informed 
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me that a wound he received by a fall from 
his horse, just before he reached his palace, 
prevented his coming for me, but that he had 
sent his faithful friend, count Palermo, to 
escort me and my father to the palace. 

When I had recovered, Palermo thus 
addressed me:— 

“ If the marchioness of Malventi will con- 
descend to trust the faithful friend of her 
husband, I pledge my life, and my more sa- 
cred honour, to conduct her safe to the pa- 
lace.” 

“ O! yes, yes,’ returned I, “ let us hasten 
this moment, let us not delay, perhaps he 
may expire before I reach him.” 

Neither the remonstrances of count Alten- 
heim, nor the persuasions of my father, 
could induce me to wait till morning. I in- 
sisted upon departing immediately, and or- 
ders were accordingly given to that effect. 
We were very soon prepared for our jour- 
ney. My father and myself bidding the in- 
habitants adieu, stepped into the carriage, 
and Palermo, taking his leave of the count 


_and countess, placed himself beside us. The 
| chariot drove off, surrounded by the horse- 


men, and we were very soon out of sight of 
the battlements of Altenheim, and the more 
lofty spires of the monastery of St. Lucia. 

The speed of the horses was increased, 
and we soon entered the forest, when all ap- 
peared dark and dreary. 

Palermo had heretofore conversed with 
great vivacity, but now he grew more taci- 
turn; would scarcely reply to our remarks, 
and then with a sullen and evasive answer. 
At legth he observed a gloomy silence, and 
commanded us as we valued our lives to 
question him no further. 

Nothing could equal my consternation or 
the amazement and anger of my father. He 
demanded of Palermo, what he meant by 
such unequalled insolence; who only replied, 
by applying a small ivory whistle to his 
mouth, the noise of which was quickly an- 
swered from without, and immediately the 
carriage stopped. We were at the same in- 
stant surrounded by double the number that 
had appeared in the court of the castle. 

My father, perceiving that we were be- 
trayed by the treacherous Palermo, drew his 
rapier, and resolved to sell his life as dearly 
as possible. The carriage door was burst 
open. “ Hurt not the woman,” exclaimed 
Palermo, as he was about to leap through 
the door, “ Hurt not the woman, but let the 
old fellow’s life out.” As he spoke this, he 
received a ball through the head, from a 
pistol levelled by my father, with a pair of 
which he had armed himself upon our de- 
pariure, and which Palermo nor myself had 





seen. The next that appeared received his) 















* grew over it. After some time we stopped, 


death from the other pistol, and two or three 
felt the fury of his sword; but at length I 

saw him fall with receiving a ball in his 

breast, and I immediately fainted. 

After some time I recovered, and found 
myself in the carriage, supported by one of 
the most terrific looking men I had ever be- 
held. I inquired for my father, when the 
inhuman monster told me that if he had be- 
haved cooly about it, they would have spared 
his life, but that in consequence of his unruly 
conduct they had left*him quartered in the 
forest.” 

«“ Detested homecides!”” exclaimed Ame- 
lia. 

« You may easily conceive my grief and 
despair at hearing this,” proceeded Minda. 
“T raved, and conjured the assassin to mur- 
der me also, and then bear the tidings to my 
unhappy lord. Atthe mention of Malventi, the 
bravo burst into a loud laugh. We now 
stopped, and I heard a voice cry in French, 

“ Qui va la!’ Who goes there. 

“ Guzman,” answered the man in the 
coach. 

“ The watchword,” demanded the same 
voice. 

“ Valour,” returned my companion. 

« Pass,” said the voice, and the carriage 
proceeded. ‘ 

After a short time, it stopped again, and my 
companion said, “ come, madam, we are at 
our journey’s end. Prepare to alight.” Ashe 
said this, he raised the curtains and gpened 
the door, when to my astonishment, I found 
day had not broke, which convinced me that 
we must havé travelled but a few miles from 
the castle. I saw it was in vain to resist, and 
following him out of the coach, he conducted 
me through a passage rendered almost im- 
passible by the weeds and branches that 


and stooping down, he raised a trap door, 
through which we passed, and I soon found 
myself beneath the ground, in a cavern dim- 
ly lighted by a feeble lamp suspended from 
the top. We passed through several doors, 
and at last entered a subterranean hall, su- 
perbly illuminated, with lamps suspended 
from the ceiling: Here my conductor paus- 
ed, bade me be seated on a couch, to which 
he pointed, and telling me he would inform 
the captain of our arrival, left me to my me- 
ditations. 

The word captain sounded like thunder 
on my ear, and convinced me that I was a 
prisoner to the fierce banditti that mfested 
the forest of Altenheim. I could not forbear 
cursing aloud, the artifice that had led my 
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chalice of a door, through which my con- 
ductor disappeared, and judge of my horror, 
grief, joy, and amazement, when the first 
person that my eyes saw, was my beloved 
Malventi.” 
To be contined. 
oe 
For the Repertory. 

THE CABINET. No. XLVI. 
Never admit (says the philosopher Seneca) 
vain glory into your hearts; for human glory 
is at best no more than human folly. 

That men are born equal is a truth that ra- 
tional minds are little disposed to deny. This 
principle, though not recognised by some 
nations, is, happily, the very foundation of 
the giivernment under which we live; how 
‘hee ialechasacicans to blush when they 
hear of fellow citizens, who still retain the 


the privileges of humanity to those whom 
fortune has less favoured than themselves! 


in the formation of his creatures. He has 
made no restrictions as relate to the general 
benefits of life. He has caused his sun to 
shine upon the poor as well as the rich; both 
feel its invigorating warmth, and both adore 
its glorious Author. The elegant scenes of 


king; both equally enjoy the fragrance of the 
rose; and both delight to tread the 
carpet spread by the hands of spring. The 
same atmosphere keeps alive the vital lamp 
in the one as well as in the other; both are 
composed of the same materials, and both 
must finally be resolved in the same undis- 
tinguishable mass. By what authority, then, 
does one mortal assume the reins of supe- 


the universe has sent forth his decree, shall | 
it be reversed by the temerity of man? 

Sociality is a characteristic of human na- | 
ture. In the bosom of society man finds his | 
dearest comforts. Formed with a mind teem- 
ing with the rich conceptions of imagination, 
and endowed with speech for the purpose of 


and where is it to be found but in the circle 
of human society? But how necessary is per- | 
fect harmony to beneficial intercourse? He 
who conceives him placed above mankind 
can hever experiance the enjoyment or ad- 
advantage which result from sociality. 

There are many persons who grow up in 
the world with very erroneous opinions re- 
specting certain passages of life, which are 


father to his death, and made me the victim very frequently renewed in the Gou”se of it. 


of some merciless robber. 





My thoughts were now interrupted by the 


er 





pre judices of despotism and refuse to allow | 


The God of nature has made no difference | 


nature afford as much gratification to the | 
senses of the mendicant as to those of the | 


enamel | 


facilitating his communication, how shall he | 
be satisfied but by corresponding excellence, | 





friendship, was unable to discern what pro- 
perly constituted a disgrace. We were once 
walking in one of the avenues of Philadel- 
phia, when aa old woman meanly habited,. 
and rendered infirm by disease and accu- 
mulated years, made an attempt to cross the 

street from the opposite side to that on 

which we were walking; but the shock she 

received in her sudden descent from the 

pavement was more than her tottering frame 

could bear, she lost her powers of support, 
and fell to the ground. I instantly flew to 
| aie assistance, raised and conducted her 
over the street, and received for my trouble 
|a thousand fervant blessings. I now looked 
for my friend. He had retreated a consider- 
able distance from me, and appeared in 
great confusion as I came towards him, I 
inquired the reason of his precipitate flight, 
which he frankly delivered and confessed 
| himself extremely mortified that I, in the 
| Open street, had so disgraced myself and 
him, by going to assist the poor woman in 
her disaster. Just at this moment the un- 
fortunate object passed. My friend with the 
greatest caution lest he should be observed 
privately placed a dollar in her hand and 
immediately drew me from the place. I was 
sorry to see such an inconsistent mixture of 
contemptible pride and generous sensibility. 
I lectured my friend on the subject, but I 
|| know not if ever he corrected his error. The 
natural susceptibility of nis heart wes warped 
by prejudices early imbibed; prejudices that 
put out if his reach a luxury of feeling which 
nothing can express, but which certainly re- 
quires an unsophisticated soul for its enjoy- 
ment. 























We may safely adinit as-a principle in life, 
that the performance of a good action can 


riority over his fellow? when the Creator of | never bring upon usany real disgrace, What- 


ever may be the reproaches of persons who 
have been educated in false notions of. pro- 
priety, the pleasure we derive from an ap- 
proving conscience, and receiving the bless- 
ing of those, “ who are ready to perish,’ 
abundantly counterbalances them all. 

|. I believe it is related of the celebrated 
| Franklin, whose mind was disposed to draw 
| an improving moral from every circumstance 
| of lite, that he was once passing through a 
|| chamber door and struck his head against 
|| the top of it. “ Let this teach me,” said the 
great and good man, “to stoop a little as I 
pass through life.” 

PETER PEACEABLE. 


i 
For the Repertory. 
REFINEMENT IN LANGUAGE. 
Mr. Editor. 


There is no real friend of literature that 





I once knew a young man, who, with hand- }j is not delighted to hear of any improvernen® 
some talents and every qualification for '! in it that is likely to take place, and willing 
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to lend his assistance to ensure its success. 
Under the impression that no one would be 
likely to receive more pleasure from such 
intelligence than the editor of a literary pa- 
per like yours, I hasten to forward you for 
record, some of the improvements in Pro- 
sody and Orthography, that are already ac- 
cepted in the first circles of polite life. 
From these, I shall endeavour to show, by 
a train of philosophical reasoning, the pro- 
priety of a few material alterations that I 
propose myself. I shall illustrate all these 
points beyond the possibility of mistake. Thus 
then, in the words of Miss Minuzza, who has 
been just liberated from school and is brought 
up in the true style of present excellence. 
“ Q! lauh, memia, how extreme opressive the 
heat is tiday, I caw’nt hardly bear it.” “ Aw, 
me dear geirl,” answers her mother, “ peo- 
ple must lairn to put up with these theings.” 
I trust the reader will at once acknowledge 
the superiority of such expressions over the 
old fashion. As for Johnson’s Dictionary I 
would advise every gentleman by all means 
not to permit it to be seen in his library, 
particularly if it be frequented by ladies. 


‘Ihave known as many as ten copies of it 
to be destroyed just in my own neighbotr- | 


hood, by the dear creatures: for I would have 
you to understand that they are the present 


reformers of our language from the corrupt 


state in which it has fallen through the ig- 
norance of former, and the credulity of mod- 
ern times. ‘Thrice happy sex, how do | envy 
you the glory you will atchieve by such an 
enterprise, and how delightful must be the 
contemplation of your triumph, when you 
perceive self important rhapsodists, and cyni- 
cal age itself bow their stubborn wills and 
embrace your proffered improvements which 
they have so long resisted and so long en- 
deavoured to overturn in vain. 
principal alterations are in prosody the rea- 
by committing it to paper; for as the soft 
flowings of Italian poetry is only soft when 
read by one who understands all its nice 
peculiarities of pronunciation, so is the con- 
versation of which I am the advocate only 
particularly delightful when turned by the 


pouting lip of intelligent beauty. Now, 


although it will be at once acknowledged | 


more elegant than the former pronunciation, 
yet none can conceive the rapture with 
which I heard the following verse recited 
by Miss Amante as written by herself. 
“ Souft wus Melinda’s lowvely form, 
Cerewlean wus her eye, 
As the gray ran-bo threuw the storm, 
Flash’d breight across the skeiy.” 
The elegance of the poetry will be able to 
Speak for itself, but I defy any man, how- 


ever brilliant be his fancy, to picture to him- 
self the most faint idea of Miss Amante’s 
pronunciation and delivery. So much for 
pronunciation; now for orthography.“My ob- 
servations on this head shall probably be 
short, for I know very well how dearly every 
soul that has any thing to do with an author, 
editor, printer, reader and all, love to get to 
the bottom of a piece, and knowing this 
I intend to go through my proposed plan 
with all convenient speed, but be my produc- 
tion as long as it will, “ I will do nothing on 
compulsion.” Thus then instead of er in 
many words of our language we should-use 
ur, as philosophy and good sense will always 
teach us that a word should be spelled as 
nearly as possible in the manner it is pro- 
nounced; as for example, inturmittent, pur- 
suaid, exursize. The ladies have not yet de- 
termined respecting the words ending with 








'a mute vowel, that is, they have not yet given 


us a general rule; some they have expunged, 
but others they wish to retain, which will 


_ be perplexing in the highest degree to those 


| persons who are anxious for their improve- 


/ment. Might I presume to advise their se- 





As the most } 


| 


! 


. 8 | 
der must be conscious how great is the loss |, 


rene highnesses, I would be decidediy in 
favour of rejecting them all. For instance, 
what necessity have we for ane at the end 
of either of the following words: date, hate, 
rate, pate, &c. when by the very nature of 
our a the words would have the self same 
|; sound without them, but if we were to in- 
sert an 7, thus, hait, the matter would be be- 
yond doubt. There is one of the lately adopt- 
ed alterations which I cannot pass over with- 
out bestowing on it that portion of praise 
which it so highly merits, not only from its 
evident propriety, but also the melody it 
yields the words in which it is introduced: 
| Examples, persewant, subjewgation. In- 
‘deed I could relate many other very con- 
| siderable alterations, but have pitched upon 
those already mentioned because they are 
|not yet so generally known. As I am so 
| warm in my wishes for the success of this 
noble undertaking, for which the name of 
American lady will be respected over all 
Europe, particulary England, I cannot for- 
bear offering for their consideration several 
| ideas of my own, in regard to some parts of 
our language in which it is shamefuily ir- 
|| regular. Let me mention a few and the 
| penetration of their genius will doubtless 
| perceive all. Now why in the name of com- 
mon sense spell general, or gentle, &c. with 

a §, or geometry, or george, or geor gick, 
with a ge, when J, and? alone, is the proper 
letter to begin those, and a myriad of other 

words. Such spelling as this I confess I have 
not ingenuity enough to acceunt for. Ay 
there’s enough, instead of enuff, cat instead of 























kat, cent instead of sent, and indeed I might 
count on ad infinitum. Suffice it to say that 
with the alterations which will most probably 
take place in the course of one or two cen- 
turies, ifthe laudable wish which at present 
pervades fashionable society continues till 
that time, our language will rival in elegance 
and harmony any language in the known 
world. For perspicuity the Chinese would 
be nothing to it. 

{ trust, Mr. Editor, that you, at least, will 
be able to set the proper value on genius 
that thus spurns at old established rules, and 
creates rules for itself, or rather despises all 
rules, and wanders wild as fancy into those 
paths where ease is to be attained without 
labour, and propriety without exactness. I 
confess that lum much ashamed of my own 
sex, and fortwo very considerable reasons: the 
first is, that they do not speak their language 
at all according to the formation of it; and 
secondly, because they will not go where 
they might learn to do so, viz. in the society 
of Jadies. It is to them, my dear Mr. Editor, 
it is to them, I repeat it, that we owe all the 
refined comforts of our life: what can be a 
greater proof of this, than their present ex- 
ertions, which I trust I have sufficiently 
shown. Our language is on the broad way 
to perfection: and I hope you will not with- 
hold your endeavours to adyance it. For my 
own part, sir, I have for some time made 
these things my study, and the unfrequency 
of a mixture in company of the two sexes, 
renders it peculiarly necessary that all praise- 
worthy alterations should be made public. I 
have for the present chosen your paper as 
the medium to communicate my sentiments 
and opinions, and have now in embryo several 


| considerable lectures on language, fashion, 


politeness, beauty, &c. which if my first com- 
munication should meet with a favourable 
reception from you and your readers, I shali 
forward you in due time. I am very certain of 
pleasing that which I am the most anxious to 
please, i. e. the fair sex; yet at the same time 

I would wish to convey to all, that informa- 

tion which is particularly useful and from 

which may result the most good to society. 

Tothe candid J address myself, and to the can- 

did only will-I be accountable for the opin- 

ions expressed in my works. 

Sir, I wish you a good night. 
HUGH HEADLOFTY. 
a 
For the Repertory. 

Pedantic letter, written by a student to a 
friend, on receiving information of his be- 
ing m_rried. 

L. D. A. June 98, 1809. 
Dear John, 
I had the pleasure of receiving you 
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vour of the 18th instewhich I perused with 
indefatigable attention and inflexible regard, 
during which I vainly essayed to command the 
distorted muscles of my countenance, find- 
ing it so fictitiously incrassated with dubi- 
ous uncertainty, and abounding with cos- 
metic gushes of extravenated humour. 

You mentioned that you had, (I suppose 
from the drowsy lassitude of remaining col- 
located in a state of ruinous peccability) 
subjected yourself to be conglutinated in the 
indissoluble bonds of connubial and mollient 
slavery. If so, you may have obtained a lau- 
riferous conquest, but it would have been 
my hortation that you should have retarded 
for some time, the execution of your jeo- 
pardous enterprise, so that you might never 
have occasion (if it should so happen) to 
maunder, or objurgate yourself for being 
thus unpremeditatedly precipitated into the 
tempest breeding abyss of mind, overturn- 
ing misery, or the nubiferous sea of galling 
unhappiness. Do not suffer your mind to en- 
joy too much obiectation in the multifluous, 
but dangerous paths which may be spread 
before you, for depend upon it, although the 
atmosphere of your bliss be not now impreg- 
nated with the gloomy horrors of impending 
danger, it may yet become nebulous, and at 
length grow pendulently pregnant with nar- 
cotic sorrow. Yours, o.%.%, 


——2 +o 


For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION, 


BOOK UI. 
Continued. 

Pride, Ambition, Envy and Chemos, hasten to com- 
mand again the convocation of the fiends: they 
obey and Chemos commences the account of his 
embassy. 

Now once again the dread command is given, 

To summon all the foes of earth and heaven. 

Each sought a part, and first all daring Pride 425 

Spread his broad wings and toward the orient hied; 

Ambition flew, while vengeance fired his breast, 

To rouse the distant spirits of the west. 

Chemos and Envy swiftly sallied forth, 

That sought the south and this the icy north. 430 

Meanwhile the fiend that o’er hell’s kingdom reigns, 

Inspired by hope and pain’d with fear remains. 

Ev’n so the wretch whom Justice dooms to die, 

While fearful horror looks from either eye; 

Between the hour that gives him o’er to death, 435 

And that which robs him of the fleeting breath, 

Despair sees fate and Hope expects reprieve, 

That looks for death and this entreats to live. 

Soon the dark monarch all attentive hears 

The distant murmurs break upon his ears, 440 

Made by the spirits in their rapid fight, 

To meet again within the realms of night! 

Quickly they join, impatient now to hear 

What they’ve to hope and what, alas! to fear. 

The king perceives stern Moloch, from afar, 445 

Mail’d at all points and thus equipt for war, 








Leading the dreadful host that heard the call, 
And in obedience hasten’d to the hall! 

Now fear and hope each fiendlike spirit feels, 
Which his proud soul but transiently conceals, 450 
Except fierce Moloch, he alone disdains 

To wear pale terror’s lacerating chains: 

With brow undaunted did the monster stand 
The dreadful bulwark of the fallen band! 
Sovereign of hell, on every visage here 
Methinks I trace degrading marks of fe ar, 
The warrior cried; and from each vacant eye, 
Beams pale despair and inward misery! 

O! stain to glory, base degenerate breast, 
That dares permit them there, unmoved, to rest! 460 
This faulchion nerved with rage and just disdain, 
Pants to extend that wretch upon the plain 

Who boasts his prowess when all dangers fly, 

But trembling shrinks on their approaching nigh! 
For me, though heaven with all his num’rous host 
The sky’s protection and its monarch’s boast, 465 
Come arm’d and rushing from their realms amain 
To hurl their vengeance on our ranks again, 
Unmoved I stand, their tiercest rage to meet, 
Made tenfold furious by the first defeat. 470 
Then where’s the spirit that would basely fly 

And leave lus fellows unrevenged to die! 

Brethren m arms, eject this palsied fear, 

See death or endiess exaltation near, 

If fate should call us once again U engage, 475 
And check the seraphim’s insatiate rage. 

Mark, mark it well, the promise which I give, 

You shail not want a leader while I live, 

And let the dastand spirit likewise know; 

That while I live he shail not want a toe, 430 
Chemos, relate the knowledge thou hast gain’d, 
Nor let thy tongue with pallid fear be chain’d; 
Show me the arm dares hurl ite rage ai thee, 

First let it strike, omnipotent, through me; 
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Know Moloch never threaten’d but he gave. 
Nothing relate that shall the truth exceed, 
Yet nothing short of it, as you proceed. 

Please whom it may or whom it may offend, 
Relate the truth, and Moloch is thy friend. 
Chief whom we love, the list’ning king repiies, 
Why beams red anger from thy picrcmg cycs; 
Far from our mind was every wish so fell, 

To urge ihe spirit to decieve all heil. 


That truth or falsehood scarce can swell our wv! 
Therefore no more, whaie’er affects the state, 
Chemos, or good or ill, at once, rel te. 

Sire, answered Moloch, numbers present here, 


Determined, if | err not, to compel 

Chemos a tale of trembling fear to tell, 
Because thew coward souls are slow to aid 
The cause that once employ’d my ready blade; 


And tempt my fatal vengeance if they dare. 
Chemos, our monarch’s dread command obey, 
And, what thou hast to tell us, quickly say 
Brave peers of hell, began th’ encouraged chief, 


In preface let me not a moment waste, 
When threat’ning danger cries aloud for hastey 
But this, what I exhibit to your view 

So Heli befriend me as the whole is true!— 
Now had the world in morning glory drest, 


Burst on my view, with transport fill’d°my breast; 
As far as transport could inhaoit there, 
Doomed as we are to fathomless despair! 





‘Let him who seems inclin’d my ire to brave 485 


Besides what boots it, all our spirits know, 495 


In foolish terror and despair appear, 500 | 


Attend my hist’ry for 1 must be brief; 510 | 


515 | 


7 


! 
The rising sun now tinged the orient skies, 

And all his radiance burst upon my eyes. 520 
Brave world, I cried, so fair, thou soon shall know, 
| what hell endures of bitterness, of wo! 

Soon, if our efforts do not prove in vain, 

Man's lot with us is never ending pain! 

There, on the distant verge of earth I stood, 525 
And gazed around upon the circling flood, 

| Until the west received the sinking sun, 

| And the mild reign of evening had begun, 

The stars began to sparkle in the sky 

And earth was lighted by the moon's pale eye. 530 
| Then did I plot, night suited best the deed, 

The measures likely soones: to succeed. 

Our monarch had the sounds of transport heard, 
But whence proceeded the dread rounds we feared? 
Where could I fly, what certain course persue, 535 
To learn if our alarms were false or true? 

None of the nations heaven’s high King obey, 

But all submit to our imperial sway, 

Except Judea, she alone, I knew, 

Obcy’d the God and to her realms I flew; 540 
Search’d every spot, no personage appeared, 

‘That hell’s dread sovereign or our hosts had fear’d. 
|| There when king Herod steep’d the streets in gore, 
And rage and murder spread Judea o’er, 

I led the slaughter, I inspired each heart 5435 
'| ‘To tollow then so damnable a part, 

1 jaugh’d while infants deck'd the bloody spears 
And groans of anguish burst upon my ears: 

What fearful cause for this I ne’er required, 

For my fell soul no cause at all desired: 550 
This, .his I knew, enough for fiends to know, 
Crimes on the earth assist our cause below. 








en 





—_—e 
For the Repertory. 

Lines produced whilst contemplating tlie lethargy 
of America concerning Washington, in not hav- 
ing erected a monument to the respecc uf hi¢ 
theimory. 

Neglectful country! tell thy wrongs no more, 

No conquests boast by injured merit won; 


499 || No stranger welcome to that thankless shore, 


‘That grants no tribute to her greatest son 
Ah! why pretend his virtues to revere, 

And let great Washington unmark’d repose, 
Whilst only round bis mouid’ring form appear 

The drooping hiy and the blushing rose? 





| 
| Well may the lily droop its tender head, 
| Well may the rose in mantling crimson stand; 
The one in wo for the neglected dead, 
| "The one in shame for its ungrateful land. 
No tomb in grandeur rises o’er his grave, 
No sculptur’d monuments bis deeds rehearse, 
Nor aught his greatnes> from oblivion save, 
But languid praise and perishable verse. 


To such I spoke; tis such I bid beware, 305 | Let threat’ning infamy revengeful rise, 


(lier purest worshipper let glory claim;) 
Nor cease te fe>robate Columbuia’s sighs, 
Till piles eternai ratify bis fame. 


There wild comparison may view his mind 
And shed a tear and reverence his dust, 
And own with sorrow weighty but retin’d, 
The patriot nubile, and the country just. 





litte 

For the Repertory. 

{ 

LOVE. 

Of all the passions of the soul 
None scems more strange than love; 
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Now it is bold and spurns control, 
Now meceker than the dove. 


‘ Now cool as reason’s frigid stream 

Its changeful fancy flows; 

Now wildly with demoniac gleam, 
Its fiery eye ball glows. 

Now virtue on its visage smiles, 
And lightens ev’ry charm; 

Now vice with wild’ring look beguiles 
In love’s protean form. 

Now we its melting tones believe 
Mild, artless, and sincere; 

Now, smoothed tongued hypocrites decieve 
Less bitterly severe. 


Now marriage shows the rose wreath’d band, 
Love bows his head to wear; 

Now passion with unhallow’d wand 
Dissolves the spell to air. 


Thus with unsettled course we find 
It holds its déubtful way, 

Till virtue’s precepts fill the mind 
With Reason’s steady sway, 


Then though gay charms may please the eye 
And claim a short control, 
The perfect mind ’s love’s firmest tie, 
‘The unpolluted soul. 
DEMETRIUS. 


a 


For the Repertory. 


MORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Book Ill. Ode 17. 


No more condemned to make my bliss, 
Dependant on a girl’s caprice, 
And linger at a distance: 
I bid the intruder, love, depart, 
(That vanquished, then enslaved my heart, ) 
And date a new existence. 


Oh! woman, furnished with thy arms, 


‘Thou migh’st have fix’d (such are thy charms) 


Our wavering sex in folly, 
if heaven, in pity to mankind, 
Had not unfinished left thy mind, 
Nor made thee angel wholly. 


Oh! happy fortune, happy fate, 
Close at a lady’s car to wait, 
Obedient and observant: 
Be her purveyor of supplies, 
in scandal, flattery and hes, 
In fine, her slave and servant. 


But I who cannot beg or kneel, 
Or feign what I can never feel, 

Or condescend to flatter: 
Resign my claim to empty joys, 
‘To prattling girls and stupid noise, 

Their idle, senseless clatter. 


Friendship clears his long standing scores, 
Kicks Love and Hymen out of doors, 
Those idle worthless varlets: 
Within my study takes his chair, 
And hands me wine and a segar 
In breath surpassing Charlotte’s. 


May L more constant to you prove, 
And B—— Jane, Ann or Harriet love, 
An hundred——if he chuses: 

My choise is made, my path is plain! 
I'm entered in Apollo’s train, 
My mistresses the muses. 
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For the Repertory. 
SONNET. 


There lives a power that when the heart is riv’d 
With agony, can calm each lab’ring swell; 
And venom’d sorrow of her sting depriv’d 

Is by that pow’r expell’d the tortur’d cell. 


Where’er the rays of beaming light are spread, 
In Lapland’s icy shores or India’s groves; 
Though there refinement is unknown, or fled, 
That pow'r exists and with existence moves. 


Tis Sympathy celestial and sincere! 
The gift of heav’n, a smiling ray of joy— 
That men unites, soothes sorrow with a tear, 


A beam of heav’nly bliss dwells in her smiles, 
And the full bosom of its woes beguiles. 
EDWY. 


— 


For the Repertory. 
OLD NICK. 
The rib of Gaffer loved a drop; 
Whene’re she took a sup, 


Twas all in vain he cried, “ dame stop, 
Don’t swallow down the cup.” 


Now Gaffer liked Columbia’s tar, 
Disliked his foes, odd rot’em; 

His bowl display’d two ships of war, 
In action at the bottom. 


Twas once when dame the bowl had seized, 
Says Gaffer “leave some dear.” 
‘* No,” she replied, “I am so pleased, 
To see the vessels here.” 
“O ho!” said Gaffer, gentle soul, 
Pll cure you of that trick;” 
Away he went and bought a bowl, 
Whose bottom held old Nick! 


But still his dame left Gaffer none, 
And roused the peasant’s ire; 

*‘ Why what the dickens, wife have done, 
Why blood and ’ouns aad fire!” 


‘“* Nay, be not angry,” cried the dame, 
“You would no have me stop, 
For sure, dear Gaffer, *twere a shame 
To leave old Nick a drop!” 
RALPH RISIBLE. 
— 


THE EXCELLENCY OF WOMAN. 


WHO, in this world of care and strife, 
Doth kindly cheer and sweeten life, 
As friend, companion, and as wife? 
*Tis Woman! 
Who, by a thousand tender wiles, 





By fond endearments, and by smiles, 
Our bosom of its grief beguiles? 
*Tis Woman!: 
From whom do all our pleasures flow; 
Who draws the scorpion sting of wo, 
And makes the heart with transport glow? 
*Tis Woman! 


Who, of a nature more refin’d, 
Doth soften man’s rude stubborn mind, 
And makes him gentle, mild, and kind? 








Who binds us all to one another, 


*Tis Woman! 
By silken bands of father, mother, 


TORY. 


And fills the breast with friendship’s sweet employ. 









Of husband, children, sister, brother? 
*Tis Woman! 

When, hours of absence past, we meet, 

Say, who enraptur’d runs to greet 

Our glad return, with kisses sweet? 
Tis Woman* 

Who, in a word, a touch, a sigh, 

The simple glancing of her eye, 

Can fill the soul with exstacy? 


*Tis Woman! 

Eden she lost, ensnar’d to vice; 

But well has she repaid its price, 

For earth is made a paradise, 

By Woman. 
—_ +o 
ACCOUNT OF THE CELEBRATED 
URBAN GRANDIER. 
Continued. 

A similar scene was acted every day be- 
fore the magistrates and officers of the town. 
The bailli, however, and the lieutenant Civil, 
were not among the number of the implicit 
believers, and refused to authorise or accre- 
dit any relations of miracles to which they 
themselves were not ocular witnesses. Gran- 
dier had regarded in profound tranquillity 
the first proceedings of the conspirators: he 
had seen them in a light so contemptible, as 
to feel no apprehension for their conse- 
quences. But perceiving that, at length, the 
comedy grew less laughable, and that serious 
impressions, to the injury of his character, 
had already been made by the calumnies, he 
felt it necessary to represent his situation to 
the bailli, and to protest against their pro- 
ceedings. It required but little argument to 
expose a delusion so gross. Grandier obtain- 
ed from the magistrate a candid attention to 
his representations, who entered them in the 
public register, and gave him a clear recital 
of the various scenes at which he had been 
present in the monastery. 

In the mean time the unfortunate eccle- 
siastic saw his enemies multiply around him, 
to whom were now added Rene Memin 
Sieur de Silli, the major of the town, the 
lieutenant Criminel, and all the servants of 
the king. The bishop of Poitiers had mani- 
fested an ill disposition towards him from 
the commencement of the plot; and, upon 
being applied to by Grandier, threw him 
again upon the royal judges. It was in vain 
that the bailli repeatedly ordered that the 
nuns should be separated from each other 
and examined by unprejudiced persons. The 
rest of the officers would not assist him; and 
Magnon refused to comply, on the pretence 
that such a proceeding would be contrary to 
the oaths of their, order. Such an union of 
persons in dignified situations, both civil and 
religious, imposed silence upon all men; and 
the tremendous oaths with which Barre, the 
principal exorciser, protested his yeracity 
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before the magistrates and judges, overawed 
little minds, and gained vast credit to the 
imposture. 

The transaction had need of all these sanc- 
tions to support it; for emboldened by suc- 
cess, the machinators in a thousand instances, 
lost sight of their caution and consistency, 
and every day ran greater risks of exposure 
by still hardier experiments upon the public 
credulity. Their machinery was so clumsily 
contrived, that perpetual failures in their 
tricks began at length to open the eyes of 
all reasonable men; all, except those who 
made it a merit to be blind in religious con- 
cerns, and who, unhappily for the devoted 
Grandier, composed a very great majority of 
the people. 

(To be continued.) 


—__— 

Curious direction of a letter, which was 
aciually in the Philadelphia post office some 
weeks ago. 

County Derry 

Magharafelt e- 
Care of Dr.Greham 

for Joseph Johnston 
Drumgrees nigh Lisfan 


Ireland 


1783, October 20. From a late calculation, 
made by a gentleman perfectly qualified for 
the undertaking, capt. G. S. it appears, that 
there are no fewer than 1247 regular lodges 
bélonging to the fraternity of free-masons in 
Europe; 187 in America; 76 in Asia; and 
13 in Africa. These make 1523 lodges now 
existing in the world. 

[ Spiritual Magazine for 1783. | 

There cannot be a doubt but that since 
that period they have greatly increased, and 
upon a moderate calculation we may say 
there are now more than two thousand lodges 


in the world. 
——>— 


Singular custom in the Isle of Man. 

If a single young woman prosecute a sin- 
gle man fora rape, the ecclesiastical judges 
impannel a jury; and if this jury find him 
guilty, he is.so returned to the spiritual 
courts, where if he is also found guilty, the 
dunster, (that is, the temporal judge) delivers 
to the.woman, a rope, a sword, and a ring, 
and she has it in her choice to have him 
hanged, or beheaded, or to marry him. 


—_— 

THE FATE OF GENIUS. 

Homer was a beggar; Plautus turned a 
mill; Terence was a slave; Boethius died in 
goal; Paulo Borgerce had fourteen differ- 
ent trades, and yet starved with all; Tasso 
was often distressed for five shillings; Ben- 
tevoglio was refused admittance into an hos- 
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vantes, the immortal author of Don Quix- 
ote, died of hunger; Camoens, the cele- 
brated writer of the Luciad, ended his days 
in an alms house; and Vaugelas left his body 
to the surgeons to pay his debts, as far as 
it would go. 

In considering the above men, who, blest 
with common sense, an even and cheerful 
temper, and equability of disposition, need 
envy the elevation of genius, or the superiori- 
ty of learning, and science; when he sees the 
one condemned or neglected, and the other 
toiling without regard? Whoever pants for 
fame, or longs for literary honours, would 
do well to take a view of the fate of those 
above mentioned, or survey that of such of 
our own country as have been eminently 
conspicuous in the fields of imagination, the 
regions of fancy, or the plains of philosophy. 

Bacon lived a life of meanness and dis- 
tress; Raleigh ended his days upon a scaf- 
fold; the learning and virtue of More could 
not secure him a better doom; Spencer, 
whose Fairy Queen is never read but with 
an increase of admiration, died neglected, 
forsaken, and in want; the fate of Collins, 
one of our Lyric poets, may be ascribed in a 
great degree to the world’s neglect which 
was the cause of his mental derangement 
and death: Milton sold his copy right of Pa- 
radise Lost for 15/.,at three payments, and 
finished his life in obscurity:. Dryden lived 
in poverty, and died in distress; Otway, 
though his end be variously related, yet all 
his biographers agree in this, that he died 
prematurely, and in want. 

Lee is said to have died in the streets; 
Steele lived a life of perfect warfare with 
bailiffs; Johnson is said to have sold the 
Vicar of Wakefield for a trifle, to release its 
great author (Goldsmith) from the gripe of 
the law; Fielding lies in the burying ground 
of the English factory at Lisbon, without a 
stone to mark the spot; Savage died in 
Newgate, at Bristol, where he was confined 
for a debt of 3/.; and the great biographer 
of the English poets, has recorded of the 
inimitabie author of Hudibras, (Butler) “ that 
all that can be said of him with certainty, is, 
that he lived neglected and died poor;” and 
that youthful phenomenon, the immortal 
Chatterton was so embarrassed by want, that 
he destroyed himself in his 1 8ih year. Such, 
alas! is the fate of envied genius. Lon. fa. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1811. 





CORRESPONDENCE. ~ 
We cannot perceive that candid coserva- 
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87 
which he tells us it is distinguished for. 
We would have no objection to publish any 
eulogium upon an association of youth, 
whose motives are as laudable as we know 
those of the Mnemosynean Sotiety to be; but 
a severe stricture, from the peh of one who 
was indebted to the politeness of some one 
of the members of the society, for an oppor- 
tunity of judging of their performance, we 
think highly reprehensible, and cannot in- 
sert it. 

The controversy that arose from the com- 
munication of Detector, must not be brought 
into the Repertory, therefore Constantius 
cannot appear. As the party accused, Will 
Versatile was entitled to the reply; it has 
been inserted, and nothing more can appear. 
Besides, Constantius seems entirely to mis- 
conceive the phillipic of Detector; for D. 
does not, in any one instance, either attack 
the Mnemosynean Society, or I. R. G. but 
has directed his attack against Will Versa- 
tile only. The facts which C. supposes D. 
acquainted with, D. has assured us he was 
entirely ignorant of. 

L. D. W. is thanked for his pedantic let- ‘ 
ter; it will probably amuse many of our 
readers. 

When we commenced the publication of 
the budget, some parts of it pleased us much, 
but we think it has greatly depreciated; and 
from a sense of duty to our subscribers, and 
from motives of friendship to Will Versa- 
tile we decline it. We are far from thinking 
Will possesses no talents; but we think they 
lie more in original composition than in ju- 
dicious selection. The former may be good 
without much study, but a great depth of 
reading is absolutely necessary for the lat- 
ter. As we now know who Will is, we would 
be much obliged by his calling on us, when 
we probably could suggest something to his 
advantage. 

The application of Lisno’s remarks is very 
happy, though we cannot say his composition 
is as correct as his first number. 

The poetical essays of Amanthus are en- 
tirely too incorrect for publication in the 
Repertory. . 

If Romeo be willing that we shall in one 
or two instances, use the pruning knife, we 
will insert his piece. There is a great deal 
of merit in it, but parts are inelegant as well 
as incorrect. 


—— +o 


Curious Discvvery. 

The remains of an elephant have been dis- 
covered on the shore of York river, a few 
yards within high water mark, near the seat 
of Mr. Gawin Corbin, about six miics below 











Pital which he had himself erected; Cer- 


tion in the communication of Simon Suug, . 


Wiiiiamsourg. The river, gradually washing 
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away the southern bank, leaves exposed to 
view all these marine substances, which 
have been accumulated by some violent in- 
undation, as well as the remains of animals, 
which had perished upon the surface of the 
earth, previous to the inundation. As the 
bones lie, some upon the surface of the 
earth, some within one or two feet, we may 
believe that the elephant was buried about 





25 feet deep, that being the general height 
of the bank. Some of the bones, as the more- 
lares or grinders weighing from 4b. to 74, 
are in a state of perfect preservation; others 
moulder when exposed to the air, or are so 
decayed as not to withstand the force neces- 
sary to extricate them from the mud; but 
.. the bones of the pelvis, ribs and vertebrz, 
have been carefully coliected. Two tusks 
were also found, but could not be got up 
entire; at the largest end they measured two 
- feet in circumference, and by adding the 
fragments together, or by completing the 
curves on the convex and concave sides of 
the larger fragment, about three feet in 
length, the tusk appears to have been at least 
six feet in length. From a comparison of the 
bones with the osteology of the elephant, no 
doubt remains of their belonging to that 
animal. These demonstrations of the exist- 





ence of the elephant in the lower part of this 
state, are new, and form a valuable acces- 
sion to the College Muscum. (Rich. Eng. 
—_— 
CARLISLE, July 24. 

A sulphur spring U% lately been discovered on 
the farm late of John M’Cdy, deceased, in Rye 
township, the qualities of which have been proved 
to be medicinal, as several persons have been re- 
tieved of complaints which they have been labour- 
ing under for many months. The spring is much 
larger, and the water is as much impregnated with 
sulphur as any spring in Cumberland county. Any 
person or persons wishing to attend it for the bene- 
fit of their health, can be accomodated with lodging 
in the neighbourhood, as it is within fifty rods of 
M‘Coy’s mill, and two miles of Clark’s Ferry, on the 
Susquehannah. 

—_ 
HORRID ATTEMPT. 

On Monday morning the 8th inst. Peter Dowty, 
whose family resides at No. 24 Pell-street, ire 
the diabolical attempt to poison his wife and wife’ s 
daughter, by putting arsenic in the tea-kettle. He 
excused himself from eating that morning, by pre- 
‘ending indisposition. No sooner had they taken 
part of a cup of tea, and tasted of some fish, which 
was-boiled in the water poured from the tea-kettle, 
than they were taken with violent vomiting — 
Medical aid was immediately called, and we are 
happy to state that they are in a fair way of recoy- 
ery. As soon as the poison began to operate, the 
cowardly villain took good care to destroy what 
might have led to a further discovery of his guilt, 
by throwing away the fish, and emptying all the 
vessels that contained the poison, and then fled. The 
known vigilance of our police it is to be hoped will 





yet.apprehend the monster, that he may receive the 
justice of the law that awaits him. 
(™. York paper. 
— 

Our readers may recollect an account of the fall 
of a part of the Cliff, near Lover Castle, by which 
a mother and her children were killed whose bo- 
cies were found the next day. A hog’was buried in 
the ruins at the same time, and was supposed to 
have also perished; but, strange as it may appear, 
the workmen, in removing the rubbish, discovered 
it alive on Thursday se’nnight, making exactly five 
months and nine days since the accident. At the 
time of the accident the animal weighed about sev- 
en score; he is now wasted to about thirty three 
pounds, but is still likely to do well. Dublin pap. 

—[—_—— 
Naples, May 9. 

A woman has been delivered at one accouche- 
ment of 6 male and 7 female children, all alive, and 
perfectly organized! They have been preserved 
and a more particular description will be given. 

— 
The Humane Society of Philadelphia have recom- 
mended the following to all labourers, in warm 
weather. 















for this work, and the circulating libraries would 
gladly have purchased copies of it at ten times its 
price. Our fair readers are much indebted toMessrs. 
Hopkins, for presenting them with this happy com- 
bination of pure precept, interesting narrative, and 
elegant style.” 

[New York Commercial Advertiser. 

— 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
July 27th, 1811. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 20th to the 27th of July. 








Carry with you to the place where you labour, a! 
quart bottle filled with two thirds molasses, and | 
one third vinegar; mix about a gill of this liquor | 
with nearly a quart of water, or half a gill with | 
nearly a pint of water, and it will afford a cheap, 
pleasant, strengthening and nourishing drink, which 
will enable you to sustain both heat and labour, 
much better than ten times the quantity of ardent 
spirits. It will moreover take somewhat from the 
coldness of the water, and thereby prevent the evils 
which freqently arise from drinking pump water. 





A CURIOUS RACE, 
Each party winning stakes! 

Two Yankees lately took lodgings for about ten 
days at a tavern in Lancaster county, in this state, 
and fared sumptuously, drinking two or three bot- 
tles of wine daily. The last day a dispute arose 
about the speed of their horses—they at last agreed 





to enter on the “profitable contest.” The landlord 
was appointed judge, each being the rider of his 
own horse. When they were mounted, the judge 
like those at the Olympic games, gave the word, 
one, two, three and GO. Off they went, and have 
neither been seen or heard of since; leaving the 
landlord ful/y compensated by having had the ho- 
nour to be their judge. 
—— 
LITERATURE. 

A Correspondent notices the Novel advertised 
by Messrs. b. B. Hopkins & Co. of Philadelphia, in 
the-following terms:— 

“The Novel “ Self Control,” advertised by 
Messrs. B. B. Hopkins & Co. offers a rich treat to 
all those who delight in that system of practical 
morality which teaches by example, and represents 
youth and beauty under the guidance of honest 
principle, safcly steering through the dangers of 
dissipated life. Its author has not declared herself 
—she sent a few copies of it to try their fortune, 
from Edinburgh to London—and never was a can- 
didate for literary praise more completely success- 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Cancer 2 0 Fever,malignant 1 0 
Cholera Morbus 0 14 Fever, hectic 1 0 
Consump. oflungs 5 0 Hives ae 
Convulsions 0 2 Old Age ee 
Diarrhea, 1 0 Palsey 1 0 
Dropsy Q 1 Pleurisy 1 @ 
Dropsyin the brain Q 1 Small pox, natural O 1 
Drowned 0 1 —_ = 
Dysentery 0 2 16 24 
Debility 1 0 
Fever eo 4 Total 40 
Fever, nervous i 9 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 10 Between 50 and 60 4 
Between 1 and 2 6 60 70 1 
2 5 2 70 80 1 

5 1o 1 80 90 2 

10 20 4 90 100 0 

26° 30 - 100 110 0 

30 40 4 _ 

40 50 2 Total 40 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’ clock. 3 a’ clock. 


July 22 79 83 83 
93 T4 76 79 
24 74 76 79 
95 76 80 83 
26 75 76 > 
o7 74 76 76 





£ 
TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 


The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 


——__—_—_—_—— 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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| ful. The booksellers were besieged by applicants 
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St. Maty’s church. 














